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claims rejected because claimants lost their positions as foreigners on 
account of acceptance of public offices, and having taken arms in the 
civil wars; a claim accepted as good for an attempt on the part of the 
Ministry of Fomento to cancel a mining concession without right; a 
claim rejected because the claimant, who complained of being unjustly 
imprisoned, had not availed himself of legal remedies against the per- 
sons responsible for damages inflicted upon him, and claim for damages 
sustained for expulsion and arbitrary imprisonment. 

About half of the book is devoted to congratulations and eulogistic 
commentaries upon the success attendant on the execution of the pro- 
tocol, matters which, however pleasing to those concerned, cannot be 
considered as possessing much historical value. The various protocols 
and proceedings thereunder determining claims against Venezuela, 
which from time to time have been called into existence, is contained 
in this volume. Jackson H. Ralston. 

Germany of To-day. By George Stuart Fullerton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Columbia University, New York. Honorary Pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna. First American exchange 
Professor to Austria. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1915. pp. 181. $1.00. 

Professor Fullerton's stimulating and interesting book is inscribed 
"to those who desire a mutual understanding among civilized nations 
and to work for the cause of international conciliation." His purpose as 
stated in his preface is "to present in brief outline a sketch which will 
give a just conception of the political and social constitution of the Ger- 
man nation and of the spirit with which it is penetrated." 

In accomplishing this purpose he has sought in the first place to make 
an accurate statement of the essential political and social facts with re- 
gard to the German Empire and the German states with special chapters 
dealing with "militarism" and "imperialism" and a concluding chapter 
of reflections and prophecy. 

It is believed that there will be little disposition to quarrel with Pro- 
fessor Fullerton's statement of facts. His facts are not only accurate 
in themselves but they are in general well chosen and stated in a con- 
cise and lucid way, except that perhaps he might have devoted more 
attention to Prussia and less to Bavaria from which latter state, prob- 
ably on account of his residence in Munich, his illustrations are fre- 
quently taken. 
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The author brings out very strikingly and successfully that while 
the Government of Germany is not what the average American would 
consider of the people or by the people, it is "most emphatically a 
government for the people," (p. 36) and one from which our democracy 
has a very great deal to learn. But query whether or not when this is 
said it ought not to be also added that the same thing was true, in greater 
or lesser degree, of the Government of Marcus Aurelius or Napoleon 
or any other benevolent or "near" benevolent despot. The true glory 
of democracy is not that it develops material well-being, but that it 
develops character; not that it makes good roads, but that it makes 
good men. But Professor Fullerton's book is for Americans and not 
for Germans and perhaps he will write a complimentary book on Amer- 
ican institutions for Germans which will cover the obverse side of the 
shield. 

Particularly valuable is the excellent description, in chapter three, 
of Germany's chief glory, the German school system. In the course of 
this discussion the author does not neglect fairly to raise the important 
question which obtrudes itself in the mind of an American familiar with 
the excellence of the German system of education, namely, the question 
whether or not the scholar "suffers in independence of character, in 
capacity for taking the initiative, in efficiency?" (p. 81). One could 
wish, however, that this question had been answered in more detail. 
Professor Fullerton concedes that the "young American impresses one 
as being, in practical matters, at least, a more independent man than 
the average young German" but he leaves open the question "whether 
this does or does not add to his efficiency as a member of the state." It 
is submitted that after all it is not so important whether or not inde- 
pendence adds to the student's efficiency "as a member of the state," 
i. e., as a member of a great machine, as whether it adds to his efficiency 
as a member of the human family with an immortal soul. This latter 
question, it is conceived, is not satisfactorily answered merely by refer- 
ence either to Germany's "extraordinary development" in peace or to 
" what the Germans have done on land and sea since August 1914." 

Professor Fullerton cheerfully excuses all who will read his facts from 
paying any attention to his expressions of opinion, but anyone who has 
once dipped into his interesting book will not fail to read the last, and 
in many ways the most informing chapter, — informing because it gives 
persuasively but frankly the author's point of view in the light of which 
the entire book must be read. Herein he considers the doctrines of the 
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status quo, the balance of power and the question of " the freedom of the 
seas." His attitude may be fairly gathered from the following detached 
excerpts: "He who has been well off or is well off is no friend to innova- 
tions" (p. 157) . " What on the whole has been the attitude of the Amer- 
icans towards the status quo? Did we accept the status quo when we 
dispossessed the Indians? Did we bow down before the principle when 
we published our Declaration of Independence in 1776?" (p. 158). "The 
rise of Germany has been as natural and as inevitable as that of our own 
country" (p. 159). "Such a development — it is a development wholly 
in the interests of civilization — has unavoidably disturbed the balance 
of power in Europe" (p. 160). 

"The status quo makes for peace, but, if conditions change beyond a 
certain point, the peace may reveal itself as a frozen immobility which 
nations with life in them will reject as intolerable" (pp. 161-162). The 
author then discusses the growth of England's colonial empire and naval 
supremacy by conquest and forcible annexation, and the question of the 
"freedom of the seas," reaching the conclusion that "so long as the 
seas are under the dominant control of any one nation " the other strong 
nations "must feel that the great public highways of the world may at 
any time be closed to them." This, he says, "by weaker nations, will 
be felt to be intolerable, and, by strong nations, will not, in the long 
run, be tolerated" (pp. 169-70). The author insists that it is not a 
question of "substituting a dominant control by one nation for that 
exercised before by another. It is a question of genuine international- 
ization" (p. 170). Besides the freedom of the seas, Professor Fuller- 
ton looks forward in the future, perhaps the remote future, to "a new 
conception of colonies in general" (p. 174). 

The author does not go into detail as to the causes of the war except 
to reject as trivial and inadequate those ordinarily suggested. He 
evidently regards the war as the result of the readjustment of national 
values consequent upon the tremendous development of the German 
nation in the last half century; such a readjustment as it ought to be 
possible to make peaceably but which in any event must be made. That 
Germany "can be permanently relegated to the position of a second 
class Power, under the dictation of some other nation or group of na- 
tions," he regards, "as wholly inconceivable." 

"Something else will have to be done with Germany. If the ancient 
privileges of some other nation stand in the way of the natural and 
wholesome growth of the German nation such ancient privileges will 
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have to be curtailed and some compromise arrived at" (p. 177). In 
other words, if England insists on retaining her naval supremacy and her 
colonial empire as they exist to-day, she must fight for them. While 
pointing the way to the new dispensation the author evidently thinks 
that until there has been a redress of grievances the law of the jungle 
must obtain "the good old plan, that they shall keep who have the 
power and they shall take who can" ; and although the author appeals 
to Germany not to use the victory, which he evidently anticipates for 
her, either in the present war or later, like a giant but to use it for the 
benefit of mankind, the reader cannot but reflect that that is not the 
way that victories won under the law of the jungle have ordinarily been 
used in the past. 

Although the author does not eay so, the reflection naturally suggests 
itself, that the Monroe Doctrine is another "ancient privilege" which 
if Germany is victorious must either be " curtailed " or fought for. Let 
us hope that before the day comes when this question must be thrashed 
out, some such cosmopolitan basis of adjustment, as Professor Fuller- 
ton hopes for, may have been found, for, as he truly says in concluding 
his book, "The civilized world should be one and united. It is now not 
one and united. In bringing about the union of the future upon a 
reasonable basis the lead will have to be taken by the strong." 

Every page shows Professor Fullerton's effort to be scrupulously fair 
and he has done a real service at a time like the present in drawing a con- 
cise and illuminating picture of German institutions which, it is believed, 
will be generally accepted as to its facts both by those who admire 
and those who distrust them. For those who feel the need of an anti- 
dote as to certain matters of interpretation, the writer ventures to rec- 
ommend Owen Wister's "The Pentecost of Calamity." 

William Cullen Dennis. 

El Derecho Publico International y La Guerra. By Dr. Fed. Henriquez y 
Carvajal. 1915. pp. 40. 

This is an address delivered by the President of the Supreme Court of 
Justice of the Dominican Republic before the Professional Institute of 
Santo Domingo. The author speaks particularly on the subjects of 
blockade, bombardment, and neutral states. He discusses England's 
action not only in blockading German ports, but, also, her domination 
to a considerable extent of the Baltic, the declaration of a maritime zone 
of war by Germany and Great Britain, as well as submarine warfare. 



